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The Edinburgh Review for March 1831, Longman. 


We have not read this number through. We take occasion to 
observe that there is an excellent article in it, on Mr William 
Taylor's ‘ Historic Survey of German Poetry,’ which, with many 
compliments to the author, throws great doubts on the profundity 
of his views of the subject; not, however, without leaving upon us 
a strong desire to consult Mr Taylor’s book for ourselves. What 
we mention the Review for, however, at the present moment, 
is to take one of the old unreviewing licenses, of which it set 
the example, and in reference to its usual political article, con- 
gratulate our readers on the great and gallant measure which has 
just taken place. We have reason perhaps for being delighted 
with it beyond the delight of most; for, thorough-going reformers 
as we are, and prepared to abide by the good cause through all 
chances and perils, we have as great a dislike of convulsion as 
the most timid of the acquiescent, and we have felt great uneasiness 
for some weeks past, lest this dissolution should not take place ; for 
we are persuaded, that if it had not, there would have been blood- 
shed, and that very speedily. The public have been startled by wit- 
nessing the vagaries of certain lords and others, who have been getting 
“more and more absurd every minute,” and calling their betters 
fools. If some of these lavishers ‘of their own title, who further- 
more have called the people mad, and who have claimed a right of 
laughing at the poor and famished, had been seen in public the 
second day after it had been certain that there would be no 
dissolution, we verily believe it probable, that before they could 
have well had time to put off their stupid pride, and cry out for 
mercy, and before their assailants had time to think of the excesses 
they were committing, they would have been torn out of their 
carriages, and reduced to shapeless lumps. It is horrible to think 
of the mischief they would have done to themselves, to their 
assailants, and to the whole English community ; and we rejoice to 
think, that like proper madmen, they have been guarded against 
themselves. Thesuccess of Reform, as we before stated, we hold 
to have been inevitable under any circumstances. The dissolution 
will only make it smoother to all parties; non-dissolution would 
have made it uneasy to all, and personally fatal to many. We 
rejoice to think there is now no danger of this. The King, 
the People, and the Army are united; and though it was in the 
last possible degree of bad taste, convicted silliness, and conscious 
iniquity, that the corruptionists raged and howled as they did the 
other day, and ran their fists into the air, we felt, after the first 
movement of indignation, nothing but an inclination to laugh ; and 
the next thing to laughter is good humour, and a wish to put aside 
the criminal gently. We trust that this will be the scale of the 
feeling, when the delinquents shall next make their appearance ; first 
indignation, then laughter, then the putting them aside with inflex- 
ible tranquillity. 





The Life of Sir Humphrey Davy, Bart. LL.D. late President of 
the Royal Society, Foreign Associate of the Royal Institute of 
France, &c. &¢. Se. By John Ayrton Paris, M.D. Cantab. 
F.R.S. &¢. Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians. 2 vols. 
8vo. Colburn and Bentley. 

i (Concluded.) 

WE cannot give a better idea of the importance of Sir Humphrey 

Davy’s most popular discovery, The Safety-Lamp, than by laying 

before the reader the following account of the appalling circum- 

stances which instigated the enquiry. To read this dreadful 
narrative, to think of the violent and mortal perils which so many 
human beings had undergone, and but for this invention were here- 
after to undergo; and then to see one other human being, upon 
the strength of his superior knowledge, descending into these awful 
regions under ground, and putting an end to the perils, by simply 








hanging up a lamp, gives us a sense of the beneficent wonders of 
science, no less stupendous than just. Two considerations strike 
us, when we have recovered a little from our surprise ; first, the 
smallness of the means which wisdom has in store for the attain- 
ment of the mightiest ends, thus annihilating, as it were, the giants 
of fire and earthquake, by the lighting up of a taper: and second, 
the probability, that when the cultivation of science is more ex- 
tended, the discovery of means equally simple and amazing will 
be within the reach of a far greater number of understandings than 
the present. And this latter reflection may serve to reconcile us 
to a diminution of our wonder at the faculties of the men 
themselves ; for the greater their number, the luckier will be the 
world. 


‘ That the benefits conferred upon mankind by the labours of 
Sir Humphrey Davy may be properly he geagae. it is necessary to 
describe the magnitude of the evil which his genius has removed, 
as well as the numerous difficulties which opposed his efforts and 
counteracted his designs. 

‘ The great coal field, the scene of those awful accidents which 
will be hereafter described, extends over a considerable part of the 
counties of Northumberland and Durham. The whole surface 
has been calculated at one hundred and eighty square miles, and 
the number of different beds of coal has been stated to exceed 
forty; many of which, however, are insignificant in point of 
dimensions. The two most important are about six feet, in thick- 
ness, and are distinguished by the names of High main, and Low 
main, the former being about sixty fathoms above the latter. 

‘From this statement some idea may be formed of the great 
extent of the excavations, and of the consequent difficulty of suc- 
cessfully ventilating the mines. In some collieries, they are con- 
tinued for many miles, forming numerous windings and turnings, 
along which the pitmen have frequently to walk for forty or fifty 
minutes, before they arrive at the workings ; during which time, as 
well as when at work, they have no direct communication with the 
surface of the earth. The most ingenious machinery, however, has 
been contrived for conducting pure air through every part of the 
mine, and for even ventilating the old excavations, which are tech- 
nically called wastes ; and unless some obstruction occur, the plan 
so far answers, as to furnish wholesome air to the pitmen; and to 
diminish,—although, from reasons to be hereafter stated, it can 
never wholly prevent, the dangers of fire-damp ; the nature of which 
it will be necessary to consider. 

‘ The whole appears to with a portion of carburetted hydrogen, 
when newly exposed to the atmosphere ; a fact which explains the 
well-known circumstance of the coal being more inflammable when 
fresh from the pit, than after long exposure to the air. We are 
informed by the Rev. Mr Hodgson, that, on pounding some common 
Newcastle coal fresh from the mine, in a cask furnished with a small! 
aperture, he found the gas which issued from it to be inflammable ; 
and Davy, on breaking some lumps of coal under water, also ascer- 
tained that they gave off inflammable gas. The supposition that 
the coal strata have been formed under a pressure greater than that 
of the atmosphere, may furnish a clue to the comprehension of this 
phenomenon. 

‘On some occasions the pitmen have opened with their picks 
crevices, or fissures, in the coal or shale, which have emitted as 
much as seven hundred hogsheads of fire-damp in a minute. These 
Blowers have been known to continue in a state of activity for 
many months, or even years together, a phenomenon which clearly 
shows that the carburetted hydrogen must have existed in the 
cavities of the strata in a very highly compressed, if not actually in 
a liquid state, and which, on the diminution of pressure, has resumed 
its elastic form. 

‘ All the sources of carburetted hydrogen would appear to unite 
in the deep and valuable collieries situated between the great north 
road and the sea. Their air courses are thirty or forty miles in 
length; and here, as might be expected, the most tremendous ex- 
plosions have happened. Old workings likewise, upon being broken 
into, have not unfrequently been found filled with this gas, and 
which, by mingling itself with the common air, has converted the 
whole atmosphere of the mine into a magazine of fire-damp. 

‘On the approach of a candle, it is in an instant kindled: the 
expanding fluid drives before it a roaring whirlwind of flaming air, 
which tears up everything in its progress, scorching some of the 
miners to a cinder, and burying others under eriormous ruins shaken 
from the roof; when thundering to the shafts, it converts the mine, 
as it were, into an enormous piece of artillery, and wastes its fury 
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in a discharge of thick clouds of coal-dust, stones and timber, 
together with the limbs, and mangled bodies of men and horses.’ 


But this first, though apparently the most appalling, is not the 
most destructive effect of these subterraneous combustions. All 
the stoppings und trap-doors of the mine being broken down by the 
violence of the concussion of the atmospheric current, entirely ex- 
cluded from the workings, such of the miners as may have survived 
the discharge, are doomed to the more painful and lingering death 
of suffocation from the after damp, or stythe, which immediately 
results from the combustion, and occupies the vacuum necessarily 
produced by it. 


‘ As the phenomena accompanying these explosions are always of 
the same description, to relate the numerous recorded histories of 
such accidents would be only to multiply pictures of death and 
human suffering, without an sinioaie object : it is, however, essen- 
tial to the just comprehension of the subject, that the reader should 
receive, at least, one well-authenticated account, in all its terrific 
details ; and I have accordingly selected that, which was originally 
drawn up with much accuracy and feeling by the Rev. John Hodg- 
son, and which is prefixed to the funeral sermon preached on the 
occasion, and subsequently published by that gentleman. 

‘ The accident occurred at Felling Colliery, near Sunderland, on 
the 25th of May, in the year 1712. This mine was considered by 
the workmen as a model of perfection, both with regard to the pu- 
rity of its air, and the arrangements of its machinery. The concern 
was_in the highest degree prosperous, and no accident, except a 
trifling explosion which slightly scorched two or three pitmen, had 
ever occurred. 

‘Two sets of men were constantly employed, the first of which 
entered the mine at four, and were relieved at their working posts 
by the next set at eleven o’clock in the morning; but such was the 
confidence of the pitmen in the safety of this mine, that the second 
set of men were often at their posts before the first had left them ; 
and such happened to be the case on the following unhappy occa- 
sion. 

* About half-past eleven, on the morning of the 25th of May, the 
neighbouring villages were alarmed by a tremendous explosion. 
The subterraneous fire broke forth with two heavy discharges from 
the shaft called the “ John Pit,’ which was one hundred and two 
fathoms deep, and were almost immediately followed by one from 
that termed the “ William Pit” A slight trembling, as if from an 
earthquake, was felt for about half a mile around the workings ; and 
the noise of the explosion, though dull, was heard to the distance 
of three or four miles, and greatly resembled an unsteady fire of 
infantry. 

‘ Immense quantities of dust and small coal accompanied these 
blasts, and rose high into the air, in the form of an inverted cone. 
The heaviest part of the ejected matter, such as masses of timber 
and fragments of wall, fell near the pit, but the dust, borne away by 
a strong west wind, fell in a continued shower to the distance of a 
mile and a half; and in the village of Heworth it caused a gloom, 
like that of early twilight, and so covered the roads, that the foot- 
steps of passengers were strongly imprinted on them. 

* As soon as the explosion had been heard, the wives and chil- 
dren of the pitmen rushed to the working pit. Wildness and terror 
were pictured in every other countenance. The crowd thickened 
on every side, and in a very short period several hundred persons 
had collected together, and the air resounded with exclamations of 
despair for the fate of husbands, parents, and children. 

‘ The machinery having been rendered useless by the eruption, 
the rope of the gin was sent down the shaft with all possible expe- 
dition. In the absence of horses, a number of men, who seemed 
to acquire strength as the necessity for it increased, applied their 
shoulders to the starts, or shafts of the gin, and worked it with 
astonishing expedition. 

‘ By twelve o’clock thirty-two persons, all that survived this 
dreadful catastrophe, had been brought to day-light, but of these 
three boys lived only a few hours. The dead bodies of two boys, 
miserably scorched and shattered, were also brought up at the same 
time. ‘I'wenty-nine persons, then, were all who were left to relate 
what they had observed of the appearances and effect of the explo- 
sion. One hundred and twenty-one were in the mine when it hap- 
pened, eighty-seven of whom remained in the workings. 

‘ Those who had their friends restored, hastened with them from 
the scene of destruction, and for awhile appeared to suffer as much 
from excess of joy as they had a short time before from the depth 
of dc spair; while those who were yet in the agony of suspense 
filled the air with shrieks and howlings, and ran about ringing their 
hands and throwing their bodies into the most frantic and extrava- 
gant gestures. 

‘As not one of the pitmen had escaped from the mine by the 
only avenue open to them, the apprehension for their safety 
momentarily increased, and at a quarter after twelve o’clock nine 
persons descended the John pit, with the faint hope that some might 
still survive. 

‘As the fire-damp would have been instantly ignited by candles, 
they lighted their way by s¢eel-mills; and knowing that a great 
number of miners must have been at the crane when the explosion 
happened, they at once attempted to reach that spot ; their progress, 
however, was very soon intercepted by the progress of choak-damp, 
and the sparks from their steel-mills fell into it like dark drops of 
blood; deprived therefore of light, and nearly suffocated by the 


noxious atmosphere, they retraced their steps towards the shaft, but 
they were | stopped by a thick smoke, which stood like a wall 
before them. Here their steel-mills became entirely useless, and 
the chance of their ever finding any of their companions alive, en- 
tirely hopeless; to which should also be added, the horror arisin 
from the conviction of the mine being on fire, and the probability of 
the second explosion occurring at the next moment, and of their 
being buried in the ruins it would occasion. 

‘ At two o’clock five of the intrepid persons who had thus nob] 
volunteered their assistance, ascended ; two were still in the sh 
and the other two remained below, when a second explosion, much 
less severe, however, than the first, excited among the relatives of 
those entombed in the mine still more frightful expressions of grief 
and despair. The persons in the shaft experienced but little incon. 
venience from this fresh eruption, while those below, on hearing 
the distant growlings, immediately threw themselves flat on their 
faces, and in this posture, by keeping a firm hold on a strong wooden 
prop, they felt no other annoyance from the blast than that of having 
their bodies tossed in various directions, in the manner that a buoy 
is heaved by the waves of the sea. As soon as the atmospheric 
current returned down the shaft, they were safely drawn to the 
light. 

‘As each came up he was surrounded by a group of anxious 
enquirers : but not aray of hope could be elicited ; and the second 
explosion so strongly corroborated their account of the impure 
state of the mine, that their assertions for the present seemed to 
obtain credit. This impression, however, was but of short dura- 
tion — hope still lingered ; they recollected that persons had 
survived similar accidents, and that, upon opening the mine, they 
had been found alive after considerable intervals. ‘Three miners, 
for instance, had been shut up in a pit near Byker, and during the 
whole of that period, subsisted on candles and horse beans, 
Persons too were not wanting to agitate the minds of the relatives. 
It was suggested to them that want of courage or bribery might 
have induced them to magnify the danger, and to represent the im- 
possibility of approaching or reaching the bodies of the unfortunate 
sufferers. By this species of wicked industry, the grief of the 
neighbourhood began to change its gloomy, for an irritable aspect. 
The proposition to exclude the atmospheric air from the mine, in 
order to extinguish the fire, was received with the cries of Murder! 
—and with the determination to oppose such a proceeding by 
violence. 

‘Many of the widows lingered about the mouth of the pit 
during the whole of the night with the hope of hearing the cries of 
a husband or son. 

‘On Tuesday the 26th, that natural propensity in the human 
mind to derive gratification from spectacles of horror, was exempli- 
fied in a very striking manner. An immense crowd of colliers 
from various parts, but more especially from the banks of the river 
Wear, assembled around the pit, and were clamorous in their 
reproaches of the persons concerned in the management of the 
mine, accusing them of want of perseverance in their attempts to 
rescue the unhappy sufferers. Every one had some successful 
adventure to relate; all were liberal in their professions of 
readiness to give assistance; but not one was found hardy enough 
to enter the jaws of the burning cavern. 

‘ The leaders of this outcry, however, were soon brought to listen 
with patience to a relation of the circumstances of the explosion, 
and of the reasons for concluding that the mine was then actually 
on fire, and the persons enclosed in it beyond the hope of recovery. 
They very candidly allowed, after this explanation, the impractica- 
bility of any attempt to reach the bodies of the sufferers, until the 
fire was extinguished ; and they accordingly urged the propriety of 
excluding from the mine the access of air, as the only means of 
accomplishing the object. At the same time, the proprietors gave 
the strongest assurances to the multitude, that if any project could 
be devised for the recovery of their friends, no cost or labour should 
be spared in executing it, that, if any person could be found willing 
to enter the mine, every assistance should be afforded him}; but, 
as they were assured by the most eminent viewers that the work- 
ings were inaccessible, they would not hold out any reward for the 
attempt,—they would not be accessary to the death of any one, 
either by persuasion or bribery. 

* At the solicitation of the populace, two persons again descended 
the shaft, and very nearly lost their lives. The report of these 
men, in a great measure, convinced the people of the impossibility 
of their friends’ survival in so deadly an atmosphere, and they 
agreed on excluding the air. The operation was commenced, and 
proceeded without interruption ; but from various accidents, more 
than a month elapsed before the mine was in a state to admit of 
examination; and during this interval, numerous were the idle tales 
which had been circulated through the country. Several of the 
sufferers, it was said, had found their way tothe shafts, and been 
recovered. Their number even, had been circumstantially told— 
how they had subsisted on candles, oats, and beans; and how they 
had heard the different persons who explored the mine in the hope 
of rescuing them. 

‘Some conjuror, too, it was said, had set his spells and divina- 
tions to work, and had penetrated all the secrets of the mine. He 
had discovered one famishing group, receiving drops of water from 
the roof, another eating their shoes and clothes, and many other 
similar pictures of horror. These inventions were carefully related 
to the widows, and they produced the effect of daily harrowing up 





afresh their sorrows ; indeed, it seemed the chief employment of 
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some to indulge in a kind of insane sport with their own and their 
neighbours’ os 

‘The morning 0 Mite oes the 8th of July, having been ap- 

inted for exploring the workings, the distress of the neighbour- 
Rood was again renewed: at an early hour a great concourse of 

ple assembled; some, out of curiosity, to witness the commence- 
ment of an undertaking full of sadness and danger,—some to excite 
the revenge, or to aggravate the sorrows of the relatives, by calum- 
nies and reproaches, for the sole purpose of mischief; but the 
greater part came with broken hearts, and streaming eyes, in ex- 
—-, of seeing the mangled corpse of a father, brother, hus- 

or son. 

t the shifts of men employed in this doleful and unwholesome 
work were generally about eight in number. They were four hours 
in, and eight hours out of the mine ; so that each individual wrought 
two shifts every twenty-four hours. 

‘ When the first shift of men came up, a message was dispatched 
for a number of coffins, to be in readiness at the mouth of the pit. 
Ninety-two had been prepared, and they had passed by the village 
of Low Fellingly in their way to the mine. As soon as the cart- 
load of them were seen, the howling of the women, who, hitherto 
secluded in their dwellings, had now begun to assemble about their 
doors, came on the breeze in slow, fitful gusts, which presaged a 
scene of the greatest distress and confusion. 

‘The bodies were found under various clrcumstances: one 
miner, from his position, must have been sleeping when the explo- 
sion happened, and had never opened his eyes. In one spot were 
found twenty-one bodies in ghastly confusion,—some like mum- 
mies, scorched as dry as if they had been baked; one wanted his 
head, another an arm; the scene was most terrific; the power of 
the fire was visible upon all, but its effects were very various ; while 
some were almost torn to pieces, there were others who appeared 
as if they had sunk down overpowered by sleep. 

‘From the 8th of July to the 9th of September, the heart-rending 
scene of mothers and widows, examining the putrid bodies of their 
sons and husbands, for marks by which to know them, was daily 
renewed; but few were recognized by any personal mark. They 
were too much mangled and scorched to retain any of their features ; 
their clothes, tobacco-boxes, and shoes, were, therefore, the only 
indications by which they could be identified. 

‘The total loss from this terrible accident was ninety-two 
pitmen; while forty widows, sixty girls, and twenty-six boys, 
comprising altogether one hundred and twenty-six persons, were 
thrown upon the benevolence of the public.’—Vol. IIL. p. 60. 





THE PLAY-GOER. 


PERFORMANCES OF SATURDAY NIGHT. 
Drury-Lange.—The Hypocrite—The Legion of Honour—And Turning the Tables 
Covent GarpDeNn.—Azor and Zemira—And Neuha’s Cave. 








Tue Theatres on Saturday night offered us nothing that we had not 
already noticed. 

Accident, much against his will, has hitherto prevented the Editor 
from going to the Italian Opera, but he will commence his pleasant 
task there in the course of the week. Admirers as we are of some 
of our living English actors, and fond of a good comedy, (for it is 
seldom that even one character in a fine tragedy is properly per- 
formed,) we know of no theatrical pleasure equal to that of entering 
the King’s Theatre, while some favourite singer is just commencing, 
and when the piece is good, and you know that a fine set of com- 
positions is to come. Reformers though we be, we have no objec. 
tion to any elegance of pleasure, nor do we grudge the selectest 
body of people their satisfactions, provided the general satisfaction 
is not forgotten. We are willing to submit ourselves to the soft 
ordinances of the dictators of evening dress : we like the understood 
tone of quiet, which prevails in the vestibules of this theatre: it 
pleaseth our shoe to find itself stepping on matting, as we enter it: 
we enjoy the urbane equality that prevails between pit and boxes, 
and the evidences thereof, that take place in their mutual recogni- 
tions and discourses. All we desire is, that the company should be 
happier than they are ; or at least that they should not affect an in- 
difference, beyond what they feel; for this is the unpleasantness at 
the Opera: the people there, instead of confining their superiority 
to what it ought to consist of, think it necessary to be superior to 
the very pleasures they come to enjoy. The natural candour 
of the sex will sometimes break through in the countenances of the 


females; and we must acquit the experience of the dowagers from 


giving way to this absurdity so much as the rest. Statesmen, and 
other persons who have thought at all, are apt to think the affecta- 
tion unnecessary ; but in passing down the side of the pit, and find- 
ing one-self, looking one after one, into the faces of the young gen- 
tlemen who stand leaning against the boxes, it is difficult not to 
wish, that somebody behind them would pull their hair, or from 
above them, would send down a bit of a chandelier on their heads, 
in order to put the insipid dignity of their countenances into a state 
fit to be moved. This is the worst of the English audiences at 
these operas. A great part come there, not because they like it, 
but because it is fashionable; that is to say, they follow because 
others lead, and yet assume in their looks the dignity of leaders. A 
parcel of sheep might as well draw up their heads, and affect to look 
something. Such is not the defect of English audiences in general. 
Their fault is, that where they are more sincere, they are apt to be 
less urbane in their intercourse. The best thing we have observed 
in them of late, is a greater willingness to be pleased with what they 
see on the stage; nay, a remarkable indulgence in that respect ; 
which we cannot help attributing to the general progress of know- 
ledge. §This is a great step towards being pleased with the best 
things; but yet toleration is not enjoyment; and what makes the 
Italian Stage superior to any other, in point of pleasure, and the 
English perhaps the least so, is, that the ministers of the enter- 
tainment have the air of being pleased with it themselves, and look 
at the audience as if they reckoned upon their being pleased with 
them. Miss InveRarity is the only English singer, of any cele- 
brity, that has a manner of this kind; and she comes out of the 
Italian school. It is a credit to the public, that they have welcomed 
her so heartily. It looks, as ifin proportion to their advance in 
knowledge, they were going to sympathize with the agreeable. 
Hitherto, they have certainly shewn not too much attachment te it. 
We know not what knowledge may effect for us in default of cli- 
mate, nor what happy days, in everyrespect, the progress of liberal 
| opinion has in store for us. But in none of the pleasurable arts 
_ have the English hitherto been equal to other polite nations. We 


| 
| 


| omit poetry, which is not of necessity allied to them, in the ordi- 





nary sense of the word pleasure ; and the powers of which all may 
appreciate who think and suffer : but for some default of sunshine, 
or of domestic comfort, or of genial nurture, or of just notions of 
wealth, or of the social in lieu of the dictatorial spirit, which has 
alienated us from the advantages attained to by other nations, 
our beloved countrymen have without doubt been egregiously 
defective on the score of enjoyment: want of enjoyment 
(except with profound thinkers, or very amiable people), pro- 
duces a disinclination to see it in others; and hence arises that 
diffidence in trying to produce it, which becomes confounded with 
a proper modesty, and is the cause why some of our most popular 
singers have been mere nothings, compared with the Italian. 
On the Italian stage, even in England, you shall see an actress 
come forward, who, with pleasure in her eyes, a smiling mouth, 
and a voice with a rich breath in it, as if the heart were full, and 
the pleasure of the meeting was mutual, shall pour forth her notes 
of love and joy, without a suspicion that anybody can think ill of 
her for it; and the effect is enchanting. We have seen Fopor, who 
was not beautiful, put all who sat within a certain limit about her 
in a state of irrepressible pleasure, by the mere happiness of her 
smile, and the enjoyment with which she began to take her part in 
a duett. She was dipping her hand, at the time, intoa basket of 
roses; we forget in what opera. 

This truth, this gusto, this real feeling and the relish of it, is 
what Pasra carries into everything that she represents, whether 
pleasurable or otherwise exciting ; and this it is that renders her so 
divine in all her characters. 

When are we to see her again? oe 
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William Tell, Mr Macready. 


PERFORMANCES FOR THIS EVENING. 
THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 


ThetHistorical Play of 
WILLIAM TELL 
(By Mr Knowvzs.]} 
Emma, Miss Huddart. Anneli, Miss Russell. 
Gesler, Mr H.Wallack. Sarnam, Mr Thompson. 
Rodolph, Mr Howard. Lufold, Mr Howell, 
Albert, Miss Poole. 
Erni, Mr Cathie. Furst, Mr Fenton. Verner, Mr Cooke. 
Waldman, Mr Hughes. Michael, Mr Cooper. Jagheli, Mr J. Vining. 
Pierre, Mr Eaton. Theodore, Mr Honner. 
Savoyards—Miss Crawford, Mr Robinson, Mr Price, and Mr S. Jones. 


In the course of the Evening, Rossini’s Overture to “ Guillaume Tell ;” 
And an Overture chiefly adapted from Irish Airs. 





Agnes, Miss Faucit. 
Struth, Mr W. Bennett. 
Braun, Mr Ross. 
Melchtal, Mr Younge- 


After which, 


PERFECTION. 
(By Mr BayY Ley.) 


Susan, Mrs Orger. Kate O’Brien, Mrs. Waylett, in which she will sing, ‘ My 
own Blue Bell,’ (A. Lee) and the lrish Ballad of ‘ Kate Kearney.’ 
Charles Paragon, Mr Vining. Sir Lawrence Paragon, Mr W. Bénnett. 
bem, Mr Webster. 


To conclude with a new splendid Tale of Enchantment, called 


THE ICE WITCH; OR, THE FROZEN HAND. 
(By Mr BucksrTone.] 


The Overture (MS.) composed by H. Marschner. The rest of the Music composed 
‘ ) and p< Searle by Mr T. Cooke. 


Ulla, Miss Crawford. Minna, Miss Byfeld. ‘ 
Edda, Miss Butline. Finna, Mrs Newcombe. Hilda, Mrs Mapleson. 
Druda, Miss Faucit. _Urfred, Mrs East. _Norna, Miss S. Phillips, 
Hecla, Mrs W. Barrymore. Freyr, Miss Lane. 
PrincipaljDancers—Mlle. R. Guet, Miss A. O’Brien, Miss Barnett, and Miss Basekc. 
Harold, Mr H. Wallack. Magnus Snoro, Mr Pane 
Sweno, Mr Younge. Runic, Mr Tayleure. Gruthioff, Mr Howell. 
Sterno, Mr T. Blanchard. Tycho, Mr Howard. 


To-morrow, The School for Scandal; A Ballet ; And The Legion of Honour. 





THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN. 
The Tragi-Comedy, called 
THE MAID OF HONOUR. 


[By Massincer.] 


Clarinda, Miss Lawrence. 
Ferdinand, Mr Baker. 


Aurelia, Mrs Lovell. 
Roberto, Mr Egerton. 
Gonzaga, Mr Warde. 
Adorni, Mr G. Bennett. 
Gasparo, Mr Duruset. 


Camiola, Miss F. Kemble. 
Bertoldo, Mr C. Kemble. 
Astutio, Mr Blanchard. Fulgentio, Mr Abbott. 

Signor Sylli, Mr Keeley. Antonio, Mr Parry. 

Pierio, MrFuller. Roderigo, Mr Henry. 
Jacomo, Mr Holl. Druso, Mr F. Sutton. Livio, Mr Irwin. 
Father Paulo, Mr Evans. Ambassador, Mr F. Matthews. Page, Master Watson. 

Soldier, Mr Mears. Scout, MrHeath. Servants, Mess. Cooper and Addison. 


Previous to the Play, C. M. Von Weber’s Overture to “‘ Der Beherrscher der 
eister.”’ 
After the Play, A. Romberg’s Overture to “ Scipio.” 


After which, the Farce of 
THE OMNIBUS; OR, A CONVENIENT DISTANCE. 


Julia Ledger, Miss Lawrence. Mrs Dobhs, MrsTayleure. Miss Damper, Mrs Daly. 
Miss Jemima Damper, Miss Ap leton. Mr =) Mr Blanchard. 
Mr Dobbs, Mr Bartley. Tom Do! bs, Mr Keeléy. at Rooney, Mr Power. 


To conclude with a New Melo-Drama, called 
NEUHA’S CAVE; OR, THE SOUTH SEA MUTINEERS. 
Partly founded on Lorp Byron’s Poem, ‘ The Island.’ 

(By Mr Peake.] 


The Music composed by Mr G. Stansbury. 


Islanders.—Neuha, Miss Taylor. 
Fegee, Mr Collett. Attoo and Tahamea, Mr F. Sutton and Mr Brady. 
Captain Boldweather, Mr Baker. _ Sprayling, Mr G. Bennett. 
Torquil, Mrs Vining. Mr Pimpernel Chickweed, Mr Keeley. 
Ludwig Bompertz, Mr F. Matthews. Black Sam, Mr Paulo. 
Ben Bunting, Mr Evans. Jack Skyscrape, Mr Turnour. 
Locksley, Mr Henry. Dogsbody, Mr Fuller. 


To-morrow, Azor and Zemira; and Neuha’s Cave. 








THEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHI. 


Messrs MATHEWS and YATES AT HOME. 
New Entertainment. 
Mr MATHEWS will have the honor to publish the Second Volume of his 
COMIC ANNUAL. 


In Two Parts, embellished with New Designs, and Humourous Cuts. 


Part I. 
In which he will introduce the following Songs :— 
‘London Exhibitions, 1830-31.’ and ‘ Armagh Assizes,’ 


Parr Il. 


*The Omnibus.’ Scena, Tim Wasp. and * Rustic Olympics.’ 


After which, a New Monopolologue Entertainment, in One Act, called 
YATES IN ITALY; OR, THE HANDSOME BAR MAID. 
In which Mr YATES will sustain the following characters :— 

Madame Pompeydoor; Lord Phidias Crackstone ; Signor Tommaso Jacksonnini . 

Signora Catterina; Sir Sturgeon Garrett; Fra Diavolo; Terence Gossoon ; 


FRENCH PLAYS, 
THEATRE ROYAL, HAYMARKET. 


On commencera 4 Sept Heures et demie par 


JOCRISSE MAITRE, ET JOCRISSE VALET. 
Comédie en Un Acte, du Théatre des Variétés. 


Javotte, Mme. Gamard. Fanchette, Mlle. St Ange. 
Jocrisse, M. Brunet. Jocrisse, M. Gamard. M. Dumont, M. Préval. 


Suivi de 
GILLETTE DE NARBONNE. 


Vaudeville Nouveau en Trois Actes, de MM. Fontan, Desnoyer, et ADER. 
Gillette, Mme. Albert. Mathilde, Mile. Eliza. 
Charles VII, M. St Aubert. Bertrand, M. Alfred. Monneau, M. Gamard. 
Le Sire de Joigny, M. Paulin. Le Comte Robert, M. Cloup. 
Le Duc de Chaulnes, M. Guenée. Un Soldat de la Garison de Nice, M. Préval 
Un Homme d’Arme, M. Granville. : 


On Finira par 
LES HABITANS DES LANDES. 


Vaudeville en Un Acte, du Théatre des Variétés. 
Madame de St Léon, Mile. Eliza. Zoé, Mme. Gamard. Pierette, Mlle. Florval. 
Claireine, Mlle. St Ange. Madame Dax, Mme. Préval. 
Tremblin, M. Brunet. Boucaut, M. Préval. Eustache, M. Gamard. 
Rustique, M. Arnaud. M.de St Léon, M. Pelissié. 
Le Tabellion, M. Granville. Un Paysan, M. Guenée. 





SURREY THEATRE. 


The celebrated Drama, in Five Acts, entitled 


VIRGINIUS! THE ROMAN FATHER. 
Virginia, Miss Vincent. Servia, Miss M. C. Poole. 
Appius Claudius, Mr Dibdin Pitt. 
Marcus, Mr Almar. Virginius, Mr Osbaldiston. 

Dentatus, Mr Williams. _Icilius, Mr C. Hill. 
Lucius, Mr Lee. 

Servius, Mr Rogers. 


Female Slave, Miss Rumens. 
Caius Claudius, Mr Honner. 


Numitorius, Mr Gough. 
Titus, Mr Webb. 

Cneius, Mr Maitland. Publius, Mr Ashbury. 
To be succeeded by the Performances of Michel Boai, assisted by Madame Boai 


and Monsieur Engels, in the following order. Rondo, Violin, M. Engels. German 
Song, Madame Boai. The Swiss Boy, by Michel Boai, on his Chin. 


To which will be added the Comedy of 
THE DEAF LOVER. 


Sophia, Miss Vincent. Betsy Blossom, Mrs Vale. 
Young Meadows, Mr Elliston. 
Young Wrongward, Mr Maitland. Canteen, Mr Honner. John, Mr Gough. 
William, Mr Lee. Cook, Mr Webb. Sternhold, Mr Asbury. 
Groom, Mr Rogers. Bob, Mr Collier. 


Letty, Madame Simon. 
Old Wrongward, Mr D. Pitt. 


Queen of Prussia’s Waltz, by Michel Boai, on his Chin. 


After which, a new Petite Drama, entitled 


THE COBLER OF MUNICH. 
Liska, Miss Vincent. 
Claus Kellerman, Mr C. Hill. Wynkin Plaus, Mr Vale. 
Steibelt, Mr Lee. Soldiers, &c. 


Franz, Mr Rogers. 


To conclude with the Comic, Local and Musical Entertainment, entitled 


SHAKSPEARE’S FESTIVAL. 
Preceded by Mozart’s Grand Overture to “ I] Don Giovanni.” 
Rosalind Arden, Miss Somerville. Anne Hathaway, Miss Vincent. 
Miss Simper, Miss Nicol. Sally, Miss Jordan. 
Mr Shakspeare Arden, Mr Williams. 
Frederick Montague, Mr Dibdin Pitt. 
Gaius, Mr Gough. 
Glump, Mr Webb. 


Betty, Miss Rumens. 
George Hart, Mr Maitland. 
Guy Colthead, Mr Vale. 
Cauliflower, Mr C. Hill. 
Mortcloth, Mr Asbury. 


In Act I.—A Dance, by Mademoiselle Rosier. 





AstLEY’s AMPHITHEATRE. — Mazeppa — Ducrow’s 
Scenes in the Circle-—The Assassin of Dijon. 

Cosure Tueatre.—The Red Banner—Forty Thieves 
—Mutiny at the Nore. 

Sapter’s Wet1.s.—The Nationals—The Miller’s Maid 
—Senor Valli—The Brigand’s Wife—The Bro- 
thers of Turin. 


City VaupDEviILLE.—Intrigue—The Breakfast Table— 
New Ballet—The Weathercock. 





Beau Flamington ; and Capt. Cloudesly Ogle. 


Pavition THEratre.—Pizarro—Swing—El Hyder. 
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